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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

"Wisconsin State Histoeical Libeaky Building Memo- 
rial Volume. Madison, 1901. 

Teans actions of the Royal Histoeical Society. Vol. 
XV. Londou, 1901. 

Eighteenth Annual Eepoet of the Bueeau of Ameei- 
CAN Ethnology. Washington, Government Printing Office, 
1899. 

Fiest Yeae Book 1901. The Delawaee Society of 
Pennsyltania, Wilmington, Del. 

Pennsylvania's Paet in the Winning of the West. 
By Horace Kephart. St. Louis. 1902. 

The Family of Aemistead of Vieginia. Boston, 1899. 

Peoceedings of the State Histoeical Society of Wis- 
consin at its 49th annual meeting, Dec. 12, 1901. Madison, 
1902. 

Chaetbe, Constitution and By-Laws of the Oneida 
Histoeical Society at Utica. 1901. 

Monthly Bulletin of Books Added to the Public Library 
of the City of Boston, January, February, March, 1902. 

Annual List of New and Important Books Added to the 
Public Library of the City of Boston. 1900-1901. Boston, 
1902. 

The Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, January, 
1902. 

The West Virginia Historical Magazine, January, 1902. 

The New-England Historical and Genealogical Register, Jan- 
uary, 1902. 

The Essex Institute Historical Collections, January, 1902. 

The New York Genealogical and Biographical Record, January, 
1902. 
The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, January, 

1902. 
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Records of the American Catholic Historical Society of Phila- 
delphia, December, 1901. 

The American Catholic Historical Researches, January, 1902. 

Contains a notice of Bishop Lynch's death, extracted from The 
ColumUa Register of Feb. 26, 1882. 

Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 
December, 1901. 

The Iowa Historical Record, January, 1902. 

Annals of Iowa, January, 1902. 

Publications of the Southern History Association, January, 1902. 

The Lost Cause, January, 1902. 

The Sewanee Review, January, 1902. 

Thirteen pages are devoted to the first installment of Prof. B. J. 
Ramage's sketch of Hugh Swinton Legare. In this chapter Prof. 
Ramage has done his work in a scholarly manner, but he has placed 
too much reliance in two or three inaccurate and unreliable books and 
has, on. that account, fallen into error himself. The following errors 
are noted : 

Page 44 he speaks of "the six-year-old village of Charleston" in 1686 
when he should have said Charles Town. It did not become Charles- 
ton until the Act of 1783 incorporating it as a town. Legare Street in 
Charleston was not named for Solomon Legare, the Huguenot refugee, 
but for one of his descendants many years later. The street was for 
many years called Johnson Street in honor of one of the Governors 
Johnson. 

Page 45 he speaks of Thomas Legare as a member of the Council of 
Safety. Thomas Legare was never on the Council of Safety, nor was 
any other Legare ever a member thereof. 

Page 48 Dr. Waddel's name is spelt "Waddell", notv.'ithstanding 
the statement made on page 160 of Vol. 11. of this magazine. 

On page 49 he says: "'By the Constitution of 1791 the center of 
political gravity was shifted from the coast to the interior, and the seat 
of government transferred to the new town of Columbia — a name that 
indicates the then current federal proclivities of the commonwealth." 
Three errors are crowded into that one sentence. In the first place, 
there was no Constitutional Convention of 1791. The convention was 
held in May and June, 1790. That convention did not transfer the seat 
of government "to the new town of Columbia". That transfer was 
made by an Act of the General Assembly of South Carolina, passed 
March 17, 1786.1 The Act provided for the laying out of a town to be 

' A. S. Salley, Jr. In The State, Columbia, S. C, Aug. 25, 1901. 
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known as Columbia, and the work of laying oat and building the town 
where there was nothing but a plantation when the Act was passed 
went forward so rapidly that by the first of May The Charleston Morning 
Post and Daily Advertiser was able to announce : "A gentleman lately 
arrived from the neighborhood of Friday's Ferry informs that the new 
town called Columbia appears in a very forward way of being soon 
erected ; saw mills are building on every stream within its vicinity, and 
such an opinion is entertained of the utility of this new under- 
taking that land thereabout has risen 150 per cent." The Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1790 was held at the new capital. An 
effort was made in the Convention to bring the capital " back to 
Charleston", but it failed. 2 Columbia was not so named because 
of the " federal proclivities of the commonwealth". The Fed- 
eralists in the Legislature voted for the name Washington. The 
Democrats for Columbia. The parties were so evenly divided in the 
Legislature at that time that when the Assembly came to a vote in 
1788 on the question whether to call or not a convention to ratify the 
Constitution adopted for the United States the vote stood 76 to 75 in 
favor of calling, and some Democrat voted yea. In 1789 Charles 
Pinckney, a Democratic leader, was elected governor and Gen. Thomas 
Sumter, the leading Democrat in the State, was sent to Congress. 
About half, if not a majority, of the delegation were Democrats and 
the number increased at subsequent elections. And the two Federal 
Senators were both defeated by Democrats before the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. And the vote of the State went for Jefferson 
three times by an overwhelming majority ; so that there is a serious 
doubt as to the "federal proclivities of the commonwealth". There 
were many Federalists in the Low-Country but they were not in the 
majority in the State. The Democratic idea obtained root in South 
Carolina when Albemarle Point was settled in 1670 and has held its 
ground ever since. 

In the foot-note on page 49, LaBorde appears as "Laborde". On 
page 50 he says that President Maxcy of the South Carolina College 
" gathered around him an able faculty, composed mostly of trained 
scholars from northern colleges". Of the eleven professors who 
served under Dr. Maxcy, four were South Carolinians : Simons, Mont- 
gomery, Smith and Henry ; two were natives of Ireland and educated 
In Ireland: Brown and Blackburn; Dr. Cooper was an Englishman, 
Prof. Early was a Georgian, Prof. Perault was a Frenchman, Prof. 
Hanford, who only served two years, was of Connecticut, and Prof. 
Hanckel, who only served one year under Dr. Maxcy, was a Pennsyl- 
vanian. Not half of the Professors had received their training at 
" northern colleges." 

On page 55 Legare is spoken of as representing " St. John's Island 
and Wadlamaw". John's Island and Wadmalaw are the correct 

Yol. II. of this magazine, pp. 44-45, 
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names, but Legar6 represented the parish of St. John"s, Colleton, of 
■which those islands formed a part. 

Another of the leading articles is a description by G. P. Thurston, a 
grand-son of Judge Buckner Thurston, of his "Autograph Collection 
and Historic Manuscripts" that contains the following contemptuous 
reference to John C. Calhoun : 

"A long letter of John C. Calhoun's, written in 1844, harps on the sub- 
ject generally uppermost in his mind. 'It is a great mistake,' he says, 
'with many, both north and west, that South Carolina is hostile to the 
Union as it came from the hands of its framers. But she believes that 
the Union may be destroyed as well by consolidation as by dissolution ; 
and that of the two there is much more danger of the former than the 
latter', etc." There would have been nothing in the word "harps" 
to surprise a Southerner if he had seen the above quoted paragraph in 
a journal or magazine published in any other section of the United 
States than the South, but it is provoking to see such a sentiment 
expressed in a Southern magazine conducted by Southern professors 
in a Southern institution of learning, notwithstanding the explanation 
hung out on the front cover: "The Editor is not responsible for the 
opinions of contributors. " Wasn't Mr. Calhoun right? Was South 
Carolina hostile to the Union ? Our records show the reverse. Was 
she not right in her belief that there was as much danger of destroy- 
ing the Union by consolidation as by dissolution ? What caused the 
temporary dissolution from 1861 to 1865 if it was not the dangerous 
tendencies towards consolidation t What but the steady and con- 
tinuous effort of a certain element in the North and West (with a 
small contingent in the South) to over-ride and nullify the provisions 
of the constitution which the people of South Carolina had voluntarily 
placed themselves under for mutual protection and benefit ? And does 
not the history of the world teach us that this steady violation of agree- 
ments and overriding of law is the rock on which all fallen nations 
have been wrecked ? The doctrine that Mr. Calhoun propounded in 
that paragraph so contemptuously quoted by Mr. Thurston is immu- 
table. It is as good to-day as it was in 1844, and the man who is 
familiar with the history of this State and of this Uaion and of man- 
kind will agree that Mr. Calhoun was right. 



